







Here is my song for the asking. 

Ask me and I will play . . . 

all the love that I 

hold inside. 

Paul Simon 
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I sat beneath the day 


wondering why and what the people were doing 
as I glanced up . . . 

caught a train and rode awhile—my 
face, framed by the window glass, was 
washed by the sun. 

didn't know where I was going. Just knew 
where I stopped I would find what 
was there in me; what I was there. 

Oh, I bought an ice cream cone. 

on my own. rapping with people to find out. 
“-owing that in the ,„d oniy , cou)d ^ 
myself the answer. 


—Deborah Gardner 














—Henny Craddock 
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Lying Redeemer, how I adore Thee 

Who comes as I play in my hollow of night 
At an upright piano, untuned to the songs 
Of the tabernacled choirs lost in the light. 

Bless Fannie J. Crosby, my Saviour Deceiver, 

Whose love spills like rain in the desert’s night. 
Bless me as I sing, drinking from dusty pages 
The inind-wine of melody, the redeemed’* delight. 
“I will arise and go to Jesus; 

He will embrace me in his arms. 


In the arms of my dear Saviour, — Oh, 

There are ten thousand charms.”* 

Disarmed by drink, alone in song, 

Ascetic by choice, but mainly by chance 
Am I. Fannie J. Crosby was blind 
And she sang red, sang of the wine 

sheds the blood, drinks the wine, 

*"** 10 ll "laby my 

.. — .. 

by J°^Ph e ffe n i712-1768 


Roberts 



























WINTER 


Winter is white and black, 

The white of snow, 

The grey-white, clear-white of ice: 
Wind solidified. 

Black of nights bright with stars. 
Black of water under ice. 

And frozen ground. 

Sodden leaf shapes. 

Trees against the sky. 

Black lace 

Against a white sky and ground. 


—Oreta Hinaman 












—Debbie Bell 
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the frisbee 

The yellow disc glided gracefully off my fingertips 
. Soaring upward as a gull in flight; 

Suddenly 

Caught by a cool beach wind 
It sailed 


Far off course 
Into breaking waves. 


Ruth Austin 






































Frozen fire of russet-gold 
Spreads 

Limb after limb 

Silently consuming summer. 

The crisped remains fall 

On cooling earth 

Into a crackling patchwork. 


■Nancy Meares 


























—Jane Harrel 

















I I 


Maggie woke in the early morning. Slipping from beneath the warm quilts, she gasped as her feet slammed down 
on the cold, bare floor. Throwing a few pieces of coal into the pot-bellied stove and staying as close as possible to its 
revitalized warmth, she quickly threw on her dress and sweater. 


The fog on the kitchen windows testified to how cold the mornings were now. As hbr fingers mixed the flour and 
grease for the biscuits, the day traced itself in her mind: Pa would go to work, she would wash the dishes, clean up 
and walk to the school bus . . . and today was Wednesday. Wednesdays were best of all because, after work, Pa would 
take Miss Sally Adams to prayer meeting down at the Baptist Church. On Wednesdays, Maggie had almost 'til 9:30 
to do as she pleased; usually what she pleased was spending the afternoon and evening with Father Mark. Pa didn't 
like the idea of her spending so much time with him. Ever since her momma left, Pa couldn’t abide by Father Mark 
(as though it was the old man’s fault that his daughter couldn’t bear living in the sticks with a day labourer any more.) 
But, to Maggie, Father Mark was the mother who might have stayed, the father who was not tired and hurt, the 
teacher who always had time, the friend that Maggie never found in town. 


Pa came in from the barn with a pail of milk, an armload of firewood and a pocketful of eggs. He was still in 
his thirties and well-built. Though he was not particularly good-looking, he was strong and Maggie could see why 
Miss Sally was so intent on marrying him. Construction workers weren't rich, but, with the farm, living was not un¬ 
bearable and since Maggie was sixteen now, she would be working by the new year. Pa was an honest man, hard-work¬ 
ing and a good Baptist, even if his ex father-in-law was an Episcopalian priest and his own daughter showed lean¬ 
ings that way. As for Miss Sally, she was what Haleyville expected of its women. She had left school as soon as possible 
to take a job at the sewing factory. When her pa took ill, she turned down Ben Pike’s proposal and nursed the old man 
for almost eighteen years until he finally passed on. Miss Sally was known for her religious fervor, most of which she 
directed toward that lunatic hermit, Father Mark, for his vile sins of drinking and heresy and having a daughter who 
married Ben Pike a year and a half after she had turned him down. Most of the town applauded her efforts: after all, 
those big town Episcopalians were “damn nigh Roman Catholic anyway. Now that Maggie had reached the age of 
reckoning and showed every intention of siding with the old priest, she, too, began drawing fire from Miss Sally. Sev¬ 
eral years ago, Miss Sally had begun a campaign to convince Ben that if Maggie got too much schooling, she would 
turn into a jaded college woman like her mother who would steal a man from a good, Christian girl and then run 
away five years later and leave him with a little girl to take care of . . . alone. It had taken Maggie until last year to 
convince Pa to let her stay in school until the Christmas after she turned sixteen. She and Mrs. Carter, her favorite 
teacher, had figured that, w’ith Father Mark’s help, Maggie could meet all the necessary requirements for her diploma 
by then. Father Mark had been ecstatic; Pa had looked at her for a long time and then shrugged. Miss Sally still main¬ 
tained that it was a disastrous idea. Maggie often wondered if her mother would care. It was hard for her to remem¬ 
ber much about her mother and it hurt more than she liked. She could almost understand why her mother had felt 
compelled to leave the tedium after five years. She had married on a whim, tired of college boys and intriqued by 
strong, silent types. It was almost easy to understand at times, but hard to forget waking up and finding momma 
gone and Pa so angry, and, after twelve years, hard to forgive being left behind. 


Pa had finished breakfast now leaving a plate sticky with syrup and butter and egg yolk and sausage grease. 
He left without saying much. He distrusted her now. Miss Sally had made sure of that. 


Maggie switched on the radio and endured the last of the morning devotion. She liked to listen to the music 
as she finished straightening the house and getting ready to leave for school. The music drifted around her 'til her 
favorite Hank Williams' song came on. The lonesomeness made her feel a kindred to him. She guessed maybe she 
felt more lonesome than angry anymore. “The midnight train is whining low . . .“ she could almost taste the breath 
of * ts engines and she, too, felt so lonesome she could cry. 


Maggie ran the comb through her hair and wished that if she were to be cursed for her mother’s likeness, it would 
at least stare back from the mirror. Father Mark said she was pretty, almost like her grandmother, but then Father 
Mark was partial. r 6 


‘ ic gathered her precious books and ran down the road to meet the school bus. As noisy and tedious as the ride 
was and as early as it came, it often seemed to Maggie a magic carpet, especially now that she was going to school on 
bartered time. Almost every week now she had to convince Pa anew that she should stay in school. It would probably 
have to be done over again tomorrow. Every time Miss Sally got Pa to herself, she started in on the evils of education. 

Except for learning itself, there was not much at school that Maggie would be sorry to leave. Almost everyone her 
age had quit and the ones who weren’t yet old enough were just marking time. There were a few guys her age or older 
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still in school and one or two even planned to go to the state college. The only girl older than Marne Fmm , 
Lancaster, was going to college somewhere down in Georgia next year. Maggie would have given her7* ** 
to be friends with her just so she would write to her about college, but Emma Sue was a town girl and Maesi ^ 
never really find the courage to talk to her. C0|; 


After school. Maggie didn't ride the bus all the way home. She always got off a little bit earlier and 
way through the woods to Father Mark's little house. It was a very small house with only a bedroom and whr 
Mark called his "being room.” It had a wood stove and afireplace and a table and bookshelves full of ” a 
liooks and, best of all it had a hand-carved glide rocker and a beautiful stuffed leather chair. Father Markh H K 
these with him when he came to Haleyville eighteen years before. The rocker had been his wife's famrit k ■ 
his. He had been a bishop twenty years ago when she died. After her death, he left his diocese to livel ^ 
monk in the foothills of Haleyville. He had been fifty-five then; broken in spirit and older than he „ mostai . : 
daughter, Elizabeth, just graduated from college, had dutifully come to look after her father She sonn^Tt? 
hermit's life and only found in Haleyville one Ben Pike. They were married and a year later the rhilH „ f 
Margaret Susan after the love of the old man’s life. But Elizabeth, after the newness of the child wLTa?15 
diapers and colic, after reading all the books in the traveling library, after tiring of her not so k ™ 

silent husband, packed her bags and slipped into the darkness one night leaving only her daughter whn '•LTV 
husband who also cried . . . silently. 8 8 y uau gnter who cned and i 


indeed an old man no^Mventy^three" his moVirtachT^ac^become 11 ^ the , woo } Js . ar ° und his little house. He was 
hair had become progressively longer so that now he wore ir ml* *l u in , y^ 1 * 5 of his hermitage, hi< 

thought him to be Santa Claus, but Maggie likened him more to 1 'k" C 10 n< ? S 311 "'’°ne might havt 

Margaret Susan had entered his life, hisface had lost ^ome of he h ,' S T* and C ° llar ' M “ ne> 

on the appearance of a prophet-saint, and Maggie loved hbm f * P ' S ° me ° the sadnes$ and he had . indeed, taken 

Sf r u2 “”* ,a,, *°^ ‘° bury her faCC i^<> his beard to dr 
o the stars and planets, the habits of the animals and the in d T^’ tbe secrets of the sun and moon, the name 
die healing balms of the forest so that when her h "! > °‘ a 5torra - lt was * ith him she learned o, 

k crying, or run screaming in the reverence of God’s sanctuary * h * t CVen he C ° Uld n0t 5001,16 them ’ she “““ 

HI, a„d tails ‘ife Si* love ol learning, his joy in the exploration of 


{?* -r-* r r t - «*— 

»fiA?asii--Ate a“ h rge ihe .'ri£ 

having you here for a few days , ^ ‘ : * 1 , am comi ng November tenth ... Our far 

y • ' ' Your ,ovl "g daughter, Elizabeth.” 

windows i^^storm'^Th^ 3 ^ 1 ^ ins i de Maggie’s stomach 

even the trees in thdr aAiSTUr?^ wi »d'as she ffln inside her head like the wind whipping 2 

she could not have home itf delira?"^* seemed to feel a p un t^ i^’ r f an ’ screamed her way through the fores 

delicate joy and peace; her tho " (T dee ?/? r ^ At least the snow had not falle 

thoughts would have melted its beauty. 

When the moon bevm .-j , 
down from her grand f n *° s ^ lc e from the skv \r 0 

inm tt f '* eat5t « k of‘l^favorite^kT^y ^tbcMoT lZ Z" aching boncs and her em P‘y- Joking sto 
never coined - 3 mini »e, Kg ie ^ ,ymg on table. He ^ h ° Use '. From the door, she could see" the 

and sat at *° tIlat s,le COu hl alwav^ t0 scream again, to \pn & ^ ltt l 111 ^ ,n . hls his hack to the door, st 

onto hk l ^ cet »ot daring to sav \'I tetnember him as sittin •’ *° sta Y or J ust to turn and run 

Same the P he a n K . held to hhsh \T a11 th ^ rage aff m front of ^ «repl ace/Instead, she went to 

coining ani£ £F,5l e ? thin P of sleep FathSTS?*? and bur ^ed her C ° me tumbl ‘ n g out again. He pulled 

g gdm ° f a S e ,n ‘o his life. 1 lher Mark cried also for thJ f 10,0 his soft beard and cried untfl the 

e Joss of Maggie, the loss of his freedom, and 








Maggie woke in the early morning to find herself in his bed, her head still aching from the strain of so many 
tears. It was November tenth. She ran into the ‘being room* and smelled the coffee on the wood stove. Her heart was 
about to yell his name when she saw him at the door. He looked perhaps more like a saint than ever, silhouetted against 
the doorway, with the wind blowing his long hair and beard, with the dim light tracing the lines of sadness beneath 
his eyes. Maggie ran to hold him and found in her hands a box wrapped in brown paper. At that moment another 
face, somehow familiar, somehow cold, appeared at the door. “Hello, Elizabeth.” “Hello Father . . . Are you ready 
to go . . . I’m sure you’ll enjoy the beautiful, quiet home we’ve found . . . It’s so much like here . . she chattered 
inanely on. The rage within Maggie almost tore through to clutch at the woman's throat. Her eyes burned red before 
her with shame and anger and hurt and fear and the poundind in her head became harder and harder until she found 
her hands pounding on her grandfather’s tree outside. The wind sobbed no harder than she. She saw her grandfather 
and the woman who was her mother put the suitcase and stack of books into the car. The woman, motioning for the 
old man to enter the car, got in herself and started the engine but the old man, as though he were young again, ran 
to Maggie and again handed her the box saying, “Keep these for me until I return for I shall be home for Christ¬ 
mas.” He turned to leave and then turned again and drew her closer to him and kissed her hair then turned quickly 


away. As the car crept away, the woman began again her incessant, anxious chatter. The old man looked at her, then 
stared out the window, speaking only once, “The girl, Elizabeth, was your child,” after which the woman drove on, 
stiffly silent. 


When, at last, the rain fell, Maggie was able to drag herself into the little house. The fire had died, the suit¬ 
case and stack of books were gone, and only Maggie sat in the large leather chair. After a while, when the sobs had 
wrenched all the tears from her eyes, she opened the ragged package with fumbling fingers to find a silver commun¬ 
ion chalice and tray given to Father Mark by his first parish, the prayer book given to him by his wife, and a picture 
of Margaret Susan and him taken just a few months before she died; all of his treasures he had given to her. 


In the early afternoon, Pa and Miss Sally found her in the little house and carried her to their house (for they were 
to be married at Thanksgiving). For once, Miss Sally had the sense to only gloat in silence. The days for Maggie 
became almost an obscenity of living. The weather turned cold and bleak as the days struggled into December. At 
the end of the term, Mrs. Carter tried, in her own way, to celebrate Maggie’s graduation by giving a small party in 
her honor. Miss Sally, as the dutiful step-mother, came but Father Mark could not come from his prison. Maggie was 
hardly there herself. 


Maggie woke in the early morning and with her suitcase and warmest clothes slipped quietly out of the house. 
As she neared the little house she could hardly keep from running. She stopped at her grandfather’s tree to rest. 
As she did, she could hear running footsteps. Suddenly, an old man came breathlessly into the clearing. He was a man 
she did not know, clean shaven with a thin, sad face, wearing clothes much too large for his wasted frame. For a mo¬ 
ment, his eyes closed in on Maggie; he beamed in recognition and his arms flew open to greet her. 


The bullets struck him just below his left shoulder and in the back of his head. In a single, undying moment, 
his body leaped from life to the earth, crumpled. Two men with a dog churned into the clearing, laughing, wearing 
uniforms. Checking to ascertain death, one slung the old man over his shoulder. They did not notice the chain slip 
from the old man’s neck or the statue of a girl behind the tree. 


Maggie stared silently from behind the tree; the scream lodged somewhere between her throat and infinity. The 
tears had long ago been burned away. After many hours, Maggie walked into the clearing and picked up the old 
man’s cross. It matched so well the one she wore, the one that had been given by Father Mark, first to his new bride 
and then to his granddaughter at her confirmation. She read the familiar inscription, “Psalms 24:1 — The Earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world and they that dwell therein. —. Joy to the world!” 


As Maggie hung the cross around her neck, she felt it settle next to its mate. Picking up her suitcase, she walked 
away toward Cullman and the train to Rome, Georgia where she’d heard there was a college where you could work 
for your tuition. And the snow began to fall. 

She read later that a dangerous lunatic had been killed while attempting to escape from the asylum in Tusca¬ 
loosa. 


—C. Meredythe Vallee 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

Chugging down the country road 
Grey Gertie sputtered, hestitating— 

It seemed she, too, could sense the scene: 

Feel streaming sunshine through her windows. 
Hear crisp air swirl round her body. 

See healthy cattle graze on the hillside. 

Smell fresh scents of winter-spring. 

But sputterings last only moments. 

And cars cannot sense after all; 

Grey Gertie sputtered, hesitated— 

Then chugged slowly away from Sunday afternoon 
Ahead toward Monday morning. 


—Ruth Austin 
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OVERSEEN IN A GREYHOUND TERMINAL 


Alone now, with his baggy dust clothes: 
An old worn coal-colored sweater 
Frayed at the elbows 
And dog-eaten shoes 
A bundle of rags with a face 
Like an old potato. 

Alone now, he sits with the 
Typical patience of those who wait, 

And stares at the letters 
Reflecting in the cafeteria window : 
Greyhound Terminal 
Jacksonville Express 
Detroit Miami Chicago. 

Alone now, and waiting, for what? 

The old toothless face topped 
By die moss-brown tam— 

Once jaunty, now a friend— 

Nods once, then again and drops 
And the rheumy blue eyes close 
Arms folded. 


His memories; not alone. 

Not waiting, not now. 

CHICAGO EXPRESS-LOADING-GATE 3 

Ihe Voice, commanding. 

The wizened head jerks back 

And eyes, dimmed, remembers the now 

The cramped old limbs shuffled 

The wrinkled rags 

And the potato face 

To Gate Thipp . . 

rmee to wan again 

Eor what? For yesterday? 

l°\ a ' e *' ams ’ '» »•>, being du.ty. 

And cramped, and wrinkled 
And alone. 


Laurie Young 































SHORT CUT 

Long way’s lost 
no loose ends 
my double vision 
trippled 

and became single 
so you see 

—it really was a short cut after all 

They made a tale they thought 

but I know 

that the tale 

was in telling me 

it was a tale 

yes—the long way’s lost 

and there never were any real loose ends 


Karen Snider 
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—Pam Hodges 
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TO THE ONE WHO HOLDS THE SCISSORS 


I'm thinking of two clouds— 

Trying very hard to be the sky. 

Or maybe it's just one small cloud— 

Trying to form a picture with another 
For all the children to see. 

But our skies have been cleared of the changing forms. 

(They were you and I.) 

And I’ve wished very hard that the winds would blow us lightly together 
Instead, they have snipped me from the sky. 

Now you are the sun. 


And I love you for the warmth you give so many. 
You’ve turned me into droplets that are falling below. 


I’ve scorned you for this, 
forgive me, forgive me. 


I am the dew. 


I lie on every blade and petal 
Hoping you will shine on me. 



to quench as I did before I felt 


your touch— 


Before—when we were both in 


the sky. 


•Beverly Jamieson 













—Linda Rice 
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building-block castle 

How could the world turn so gray? 

And all in a moment’s passing. 

I was happy. 

But now, 

I am battered, bruised. 

The world I’d build is tumbling, 

tumbling, 

down. 

Like a castle of blocks built too high. 
Leaving me bruised and sore from its blows. 

Outside it is gay. 

The sun is shining. 

But I don’t see its smile. 

Around me laughter flows 
And I must smile. 

And actress who paints her face 
And plays a happy heart 
When under her paint the tears flow. 
The world will not be denied 

Although I only want to run away. 

And alone. 

Heal my bruises. 

Learn to live again. 

And maybe . . . 
someday . . . 

111 rebuild my castle. 


—Oreta Hinaman 
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—Lindy Blasingame 

















In search of something light and hearted 

I ran into the cain of Able 

and sat myself down between 

the sands of time 

to rediscover Cause and Effect 

Shades of things I’d read or heard 
shifted through the fog 
Yet the shifting held no motion 
as importance held no answer 

Moving round in circles 

and moving ’round the air 

I knew that I was missing nothing 

that none (there seemed) 

were so important as the movement 

I myself was making 

and the laughter of the hand that caused it 


—Karen Snider 





















—Karen Hughes 













Edith, Edith, where have you been? 
Your black, wrinkled fingers 
Grasp your broom and your pan. 

You're cupping the curve of your spine 
With your hand, 

Edith, Edith, where have you been? 

Edith, Edith, where will you go? 

I see that dead look in your eyes. 

And I know, what they've seen— 

In your life there has been 
Plenty of woe, 

1 ell me, Edith, will it happen again? 
Edith, Edith, where will you go? 


—Nancy Meares 












—Bonnie Pierce 
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—Henny Craddock 


.I*,, ? he J )US i ' e, 1 ked to a s,ow s top in front of the tinv 

2Si a AiSrt. 0, v 8ray dust whirled u p around th ^ 

. in ' A , 1 u K e black woman climbed aboard carrvintr 

1.0 SrcJ'irl, r“T-, p “ m "8 w»h exe' r r„ B 

.-very *o sui.case on 

broke her dierrefer"rTh?n h ann ° y ^ e as the noise 
"" rfctay !■»•££ ixsxsjszi&isr 

HCV. U’aifl" u A i . 


” ^ » l4 5 II 15 <11 I 

as it began^pulling tw^v U The 1 j° ping toward s the bu< 

self as he put on fhe brakes m i ntered to him 

ie makes and opened the door 

Hnrrv msi i*r_ * 


r v,4tu Lite uoor, 

to the youngtan VC d ° nt haVe a11 da V ” he exclaimed 


steps. S ° rry ” the man answered as he leaped up the 


driver. He" was^tah' m ? S he handed his ticket to rh 
broad, and she no led thTlhe^h his shoulde ™ were 
of his shirt was stretched r• chea P cott °n material 

brown cotton pants were also across his back. His 

''lack boots that ripped l?, ,? ' g '] t and he wore pointed 

,h ' 8laK •urncSTo™ 

. "Oh. Lore. d1m „ ° U ' y <W " « her hand. 


„ "Oh, Lord, p , . “*» « her ha 

thought m panic. She felt°the | Ct h,m sit b y me 
wild, y « he n'ei'S 


she 


face and 





"Hey, ya’ mind if I sit by ya’?’’ he asked, flashir^ 
a toothy grin. 


“Yes ... I mean ... No ... I mean .. • uh. 7 
go ahead!” Jesse croaked as her mouth went dry. ^ 


“Why do I always act like an idiot and makeg 
fool of nr •‘elf?” she thought in embarrassment. la 
too old for that. I’m seventeen!” 


The young man settled into the seat beside e b 
sticking one long leg out into the aisle. Jesse starty. 
self-consciously out the window trying to pretend sty 
was fascinated by the scenery. 


“Shore is hot, ain’t it?” the man 
face with a dirty handkerchief. 


a 

. • h Ci 

said, wiping n| r 
t< 




Jesse nodded her head. 

“Well, my name’s Wade. Mind if 1 as ^ " ** 

yours?” 

“Uh . . . Jesse . . . Jesse Hinson, s Jl e . *jjy< 
For the first time she looked up at him Hl ?. 
long and narrow; and his dark brown hair,, s 1 ^ e3l 
oil, was brushed straight back from his wi e , J 
Dark quick eyes flashed brightly from under , j at tb< 
black eyebrows and his long thin ,l0S ^ ei !jj s manr c 

* #k* 


beginning of a sparsely grown moustache. ^ 
was cool and slick — completely self-assured 

self-conscious Jesse. 


tb 
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“You shore have pretty blue eyes, Jesse. That’s my 
favorite color, ya’ know,” he said with a sideways look 
at her. 

Jesse felt the heat rise in her face and cursed her¬ 
self for blushing. 

“Well, uh . . . thank you,” she stammered. 

Nobody had ever told her that before. In fact, she 
couldn’t remember anybody ever telling her that any¬ 
thing about her was pretty. She was short, small, but 
round with film muscles from heavy farm work. Her 
high cheekbones jutted out in prominence from her 
small face. Freckles were scattered over her cheeks and 
her “ski-jump” nose was peeling from the sunburn she 
had gotten while picking acre peas. Her plain brown 
hair was cut bluntly and fell straight down to her thin 
shoulders. 

“Where ya’ headed?” Wade asked, flashing another 
sideways glance and sticking his handkerchief back into 
a side pocket. 

“Uh . . . home . . . It’s a farm up the road from 
Bucksville.” 

“Oh, well, I get off before you. I’m just going as 
far as Logan. I’ve got some business there, ya’ see, and 
I’ve got to pick up my car.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Yep. Ya’ see, I’m an insurance salesman. I work 
out from Atlanta and go all over the state. Go all over 
the country, in fact. Went to Memphis last month. Why, 
shir* ve even been to New York! You ever been there?” 

No, I’ve been to Dallas, Texas, though,” Jesse an- 
swered. Actually she had been there when she was a 
baby, but she didn’t want the stranger to know that 
she had never even been to Atlanta, fust going to her 
^ grandmother’s in Madison for the week had seemed like 
i! a big trip to her. 

Oh, I’ve been to Dallas, too,” he said, passing it 
n°off with a wave of his hand. “Not much to do. Man, 
“Jy°« ought’a see New York at night. All them lights! 
A a w alk down the street and people are all around you 
and you can hear the music cornin’ out’a the bars. Girls 
come right up to ya’ on the sidewalk and ask ya’ to go 
in and have a drink w r ith ’em . . . That’s Yankee terri¬ 
tory though. I like to stick to the South myself.” 

Wade leaned forward, resting his elbow on one knee 
and gesturing with his right hand. A big high school 
a rmg on his finger flashed. 

Now, Atlanta! That’s my kind of city! You sit 
redown in one of them there restaurants and they bring 
luyou wine and that Frenchie type bread and then you 
ligit lobster and ya’ dip it in some kind of buttery sauce.” 


Jesse’s blue eyes widened as she listened to Wade. 
Her face lit up as he talked, and she thought how good 
looking he w'as with his sharp features and his bright 
black eyes. & 

“Man! ! I wish I had me a cold beer right now 
Did you say if you’d ever been to Atlanta?” he asked, 
looking at her full in the face. 

“Uh, no ... I don’t believe I have,” Jesse replied, 
quickly looking down at her lap. A scary, excited feel¬ 
ing came over her when she caught his eye. 

“Oh, babe, you really are missin’ out on the world. 
Why they’ve got this new place called ‘Underground 
Atlanta’. It’s where all them old warehouses and things 
used to be. Anyway, they’ve turned that place into one 
hell of a night spot. You go down there at about 10 p.m. 
and there are already hundreds of people walking 
around all dressed up. Some of ’em have on these long 
silky evenin’ dresses and others ’er just dressed in jeans. 
The ones I like are the mini-skirts. Whoooeee! Talk 
about short! They reach up to there.” 

He reached over and lightly touched a place high 
up on Jesse’s thigh with his finger. Jesse jumped at his 
touch. 

“. . . and those see-through blouses! . . . Man! . . . 
That’s somethin’!” 

Wade stretched back in the seat, his eyes shining 
with the memory. They reminded Jesse of a squirrel’s 
black eyes. She tried to envision clothes like those. She’d 
seen some in magazines. 

I hey ve got all kinds of little shops down there 
where ya’ can buy jewelry and clothes and pretzels . . . 
You ever had a pretzel?” 

Jesse shook her head. 

“Where have you been, babe?” He shook his head 
in disbelief. You ought to see those bars and dance 
places, tho’, it’s w r ild! That place doesn’t even git goin’ 
till midnight. You should have seen me the last time. 
Talk about drunk on my ass! ! Whoooeee!” He slapped 
his leg delightedly, laughing out loud. 

Jesse recoiled from his language, but then, she was 
attracted to it, too. It was different, he was different 
so cool. Her mother had always preached to her about 
the evils of alcohol. But the places Wade talked about 
seemed so exciting . . . dancing, music, even pretzels! It 
was so different from the slow farm life she was used 
to and was headed back to. 

The bus began slowing down as they neared a town 
The driver spoke into the intercom: 

“This is Bradenton. You may leave the bus and 
ha\e a ten minute rest stop. Sorry the air-conditioner 
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doesn't work.” 

“Cone on, let's get something to drink. ’ Wade 
crabbed fesse by the elbow and pulled her up. Sudden¬ 
ly she resized how old and out of style her dress was 
As she nervously followed him down the ais, «* he 
her dress up in front, hoping it would look shorter. 

The Bradenton bus station wasn't large but it was 
air-conditioned and the cool air that hit Jesses face 
as she walked in the door felt like an icy wace. She 
felt the perspiration drying as they walked over to the 
lunch counter. 

“Is a Coke okay?” Wade asked, looking down at her 
from his tall height. 

“Sure,” Jesse answered. 

“Two coca-colas . . . large . . . and two bags of po¬ 
tato chips.” he requested of the pimply-faced boy who 
stood behind the counter. 

Jesse stood there nervously playing with the folds 
of her skirt. 

“Excuse me a minute, please,” she said to Wade. 

“Sure,” he answered as he walked over to drop 
some coins in the juke box. 

Jesse headed towards the door marked WOMEN. 
She pushed it open and dizzily walked to the sink. She 
pulled a paper towel from the dispenser and wet it 
with cold water. Then she rubbed it over her hot face. 

I he cold water cleared her jumbled mind and she care- 
fully studied her reflection in the cracked mirror above 

Si s / n > Vr T S s f®? acd to be a bit bluer than usual, 
turned hei head first to one side, then to the other 

smUed n aMin a fl h ,f. rself , kee P in g her lips closed, then 
smiled again Hashing her teeth. She decided she likrd 
a better when her teeth were showing 

facc?^„i' 0 r,"de a O " ' he " aK V"“ »er 

i."«;i"br.sr g r ’ z 

room. ® taster, walked out into the 

lingers to the beat "of'" g blasting C ° U , nter dru mming his 

her walk across t a he°roim! aStinS "** S ° ng ' He watch ^ 

‘I guess we’d better tak#> .k;. k i 
us since we only have ten minutes” 3 ^ OI ?, tbe bus with 
put the drinks on the counter. e Said as tbe c ^ erk 

Wade readied i^Ss^h ^ boy said * 

from aCk [ eat )' er Wallet and extrSed 61 a ” d PUlled out 
from a sheaf of other greenbacks d tCn do,lar bi ” 

“Sorry. Smallest change I have” w 
fesse trie,I „ He ^'"ned. 

h« sideways glances. l ° but Wade flashed one of 


, ” T . h 'j a ' n t A n ?‘ hin «' babe - compared to » 
them dudes in Atlanta . . . You just wait 0l7w‘ 
is coinin' on up. Soon I'll be there with ’IrH she watc 
si mined his fist down on the counter making ^"g leggetUy 
shaker pimp. Picking up the cups, he handed 1 door beh 
Fesse and gave her a bag of potato chips Th ev !> nd " ondere< 
hack into the suffocating heat and climbed ontheH' ed come tl 
..-T-i i ... , „ , e “Yeekend. 

Thank you. Wade, she said as they sat A. 

again. It was the first time she had said his name 1 Wlth a S 
it sounded awkward yet a little exhiliratine to her ,3* e doesn t e ' 
, Enough the i 

Anything for a sweet girl like you," he answer** 1 '’ starting 
with a sideways look from his black eyes. Jesse blush she Dres , 
and turned her face to the window. Wade riDDed on , ? t 

his bag of potato chips then took hers and didthesai top and °? k 

IJ )y waving h( 

“You ought to go to Atlanta some time with me .^ ra P °f P a P ( 
let me show' you the sights. You’d really see some pUoor and fui 
tyin’ then!” Scribbling he 

... , „ . , . he was still 

1 d like that, Jesse answered with a shy $m! 

ting his eyes for tne first time without looking aw 


meet: 


“Hey, you ouglu’a smile more often, babe. You Jo 
real pretty when you do that.’ He reached over a__ 
pinched her cheek and grinned a wide silver-tooth 
grin. 


Jane S. W 


They rode along in silence for a while, munch 
potato chips and sipping coke. Wade leaned back 
closed his eyes. Jesse stared out the window at thee 
hills and dry countryside. Cows were scattered throu 
out pastures and sparely clad children played in 
dirt in front of trailer homes. Dilapidated houses fla 
ed by, and she thought of the gray wooden shack 
was headed for. She dreaded the thought of going b 
to feeding chickens, watching children, cooking, wj 
mg clothes, struggling to make vegetables grow in 
dry, cracked earth. Closing her eyes, she saw herself 
new clothes, maybe a mini-skirt and leather boots, t 
hair all done up on the top of her head and makeup 
her face. She imagined herself with Wade in that pi 
called "Underground” eating lobster and that Frees 
bread. She might even have a drink and then the 
dance real slow .... 


“Logan . . . Logan,” the bus driver’s voice dron 
as the bus slowed down again. 

Wade jerked up and looked around. Did he 
Logan?” 


"Yes,” Jesse answered. 

“Well, then, look s like Here’s where 1 •»«. 
babe,” he said pulling in his stretched-out leg*- 
has been nice talkin’ to ya\ Jessee. W 
you up sometime, and we can do some of tne 
was talkin' about." 

He leaned over, patted her leg, and kis*d 
wetly. He stood up, towering over her, then ] 
strode down the aisle. Jesse s hand stole up to w 




















Hnd she watched him climb down the steps and stride 
W-leggedly across to the station. The bus driver shut 
Cs $ie door behind him. She thought of what he’d said 
ne md wondered when he would come to get her. Maybe 
^le’d come tonight or tomorrow night or maybe this 
J Weekend. 

^ ov With a sudden thought, panic seized her. “Oh, no. 

: ai He doesn’t even know where 1 live!” She wanted to yell 
trough the window at his retreating back, but the bus 
kei was starting to move. What could she do? 

^ She pressed her face to the window and saw Wade 
°Pitop and look around him. She tried to get his attention 
an iy waving her arms, but he didn’t see her. She tore 
; scrap of paper off the back of a magazine on the aisle 
pfloor and fumbled in her purse for a pencil. She began 
scribbling her address, frantically glancing up to see if 
he was still there. He was standing by the station, but 
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|—Jane S. Williams 


now there was a woman beside him and he was talking 
to her. Jesse dropped the pencil and stared. The woman 
acted as if she knew him, for she kept touching his arm 
and his face familiarly with her hand. Wade was grin¬ 
ning back at the woman. 

Wade said something to her and put his hand on the 
back of her neck, flattening the platinum hair. The 
woman laughed, looked up at him, and batted her long, 
coal black eyelashes. As the bus pulled out on the high¬ 
way, Jesse strained her head back to see two figures 
grow smaller and smaller. 

Jesse sat back in the seat and stared woodenly out 
the window. The Logan storefronts moved slowly past 
as the bus picked up speed. A field of corn passed by, 
the yellow heads drooping under a merciless sun. In 
the distance a buzzard sailed slowly in an ever-widening 
circle, and the two figures merged into one. 
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A WILL IN THE WASTE . . . 


don’t it seem natural to me 
callin' Charlieboy 
on the run. 


home is where we're headed all the time 
its me and you 
a will in the waste . . . 


yesterday it was shiny where we re headed all the time 
a will in the waste . . . 
don’t it seem natural to us. 


down by the stream where the time comes rollin 
callin’ Charlieboy 
on the run. 


in 


callin’ Charlieboy on the run 


a w *ll the waste . . . 


■Karen Snider 































Day closed shop 
mopped the floor 
with yellow and 
flushed the toilet 
with garnet— 

Oh, and the windows— 
they'll always remain 
cloudy, but how 
beautiful they are to Day. 

—Deborah Gardner 


—Linda 
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